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The Passing of Korea. By Homer B. Hulbert. Illustrated from Photo- 
graphs. New York, Doubleday, Page & Company, 1906. xii + 473 pages. 
($3.80 net.) 

Mr. Hulbert has laid down his many years' personal experiences and studies of 
Korea and her people in a most attractive and well-written volume. It is the work 
of a man who has long laboured with and among those people, and who is inspired 
by a deep and sincere sympathy for them, which readily imparts itself to the reader. 
Moreover, Mr. Hulbert is the eager defender of the cause of the Koreans, and stands 
up for their rights and their just claims to being a civilized nation. No doubt, our 
sympathies will always turn towards a suppressed and downtrodden people ; and, 
indeed, the Koreans are people who, for their personal character and their cultural 
achievements, are justly entitled to receive our sympathies. But our author, like all 
passionate advocates of an ideal cause, goes decidedly too far in his pro-Korean 
inclinations, and is sometimes led to quite incommensurate judgments as to the 
Japanese and Chinese ; especially in regard to the nature and culture of the latter has 
he no just appreciation, nor is the relation and indebtedness of Korean to Chinese 
culture very clearly exhibited. His characterization of the Korean people cannot at 
all withstand criticism, and even a layman could easily detect its many weak points 
and the doubtfulness of its method. There seems to him to be a greater tempera- 
mental difference between the Japanese or Chinese and the Westerner than between 
the Korean and the Westerner. The Japanese are, according to him, a people of 
sanguine temperament, quick, versatile, idealistic, and their temperamental sprightli- 
ness approaches the verge of volatility. " The Chinese, while very superstitious"— 
which peoples of the globe are not superstitious? — "is comparatively phlegmatic. 
The Japanese lean toward the idealistic ;" which is by no means correct ; " the 
Chinese toward the utilitarian ; and the temperament of the Korean lies midway 
between the two, in a combination of qualities which make him rationally idealistic." 
" The most happy combination of rationality and emotionalism," which Hulbert then 
points out as the chief characteristic trait of the Koreans, is much too vague and 
general, and something to be found among all peoples. "And, more than this," he 
continues. " I would submit that it is the same combination that has made the Anglo- 
Saxon what he is. He is at once cool-headed and hot-headed. He can reason 
calmly and act at white heat. It is this welding of two different but not contrary 
characteristics that makes the power of the Anglo-Saxon peoples." " The Korean 
is much more like ourselves." " The religions of China were forced upon Korea 
irrespective of her needs or desires." "Confucianism is no religion ; it is simply 
patriarchal law." In this way, Mr. Hulbert argues in watchwords and speculative 
preconceived constructions which are only partially true, but he does not build logical 
conclusions on facts objectively evolved and perceived. He is impulsive, not inductive 
or deductive. The reason why most people look upon the Korean as little better 
than contemptible is, according to his interpretation, because in the sixth and seventh 
centuries, when Korea was in her formative stage, when she was just ready to enter 
upon a career of independent thought and achievement, the ponderous load of 
Chinese civilization was laid upon her like an incubus. This view is so unhistorical 
and illogical that it does not require refutation. While now, on the one hand, accord- 
ing to Hulbert, Korea has always been the slave of Chinese thought, and lost all 
spontaneity and originality, while to imitate became her highest ambition, he states, 
on the other hand, that Korea is a good illustration of the great influence which 
environment exerts upon a people's mental and moral characteristics. How these two 
statements are to be reconciled I am unable to see. Professor MObius of Leipzig 
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once remarked quite justly that explanations from the milieu are always superficial. 
Indeed we recognize more and more that the milieu is nothing as compared with the 
overwhelming power of historical agencies. If the Korean is a Chinaman in his 
thoughts, he is modelled after a foreign culture, and not in accordance with his envi- 
ronment. The most striking blow to this theory of milieu influences is the Chinaman 
himself, Who all over the world, wherever he wends his way, remains a Chinaman, 
and is not a particle affected by a new environment. 

The portion of the book dealing with the history of the country is the least satis- 
factory. The author seems to be entirely unaware of the fact that European scholars, 
first of all in France, have done splendid research-work on this subject; and that, for 
example, Maurice Couvant, in his magnificent " Bibliographic coreenne " (in four 
volumes), has created a monumental work for all times to come. The problem re- 
garding the historical character of Kija, a Chinese, credited with having introduced 
civilization into Korea about 1122 B. C, has been satisfactorily solved, in my opinion, 
by Professor Edouard Chavannes in his "Les memoires historiques de Se-ma Ts'ien" 
(Vol. II, p. 135; Vol. .V, P- -,86). 

The chapters dealing with the subjects of cultural history — like architecture and 
building, transportation, industries, games, monuments and relics, literature, music 
and poetry, art, education, folk-lore, etc. — all contain valuable and interesting 
material, which, however, is not well arranged. The best feature of the book 
is the 54 full-page plates, which are excellent throughout, and are of great 
scientific value in themselves. Of the popular books on Korea in existence Mr. Hul- 
bert's work is doubtless one of the best, and surely the one most pleasantly written 
and most entertaining; but we cannot suppress a certain feeling of honest regret which 
creeps into the mind when perusing such books. How infinitely more could the 
author have accomplished, what invaluable services could he have rendered to science, 
with his doubtless comprehensive knowledge of the language, and with all the multi- 
farious resources at his disposal, if he had had the advantage of a thorough philolo- 
gical and anthropological training! B. L. 

Problems of the Panama Canal. By Brig. -Gen. Henry L. Abbot. 

(Second Edition.) xii and 269 pp., Diagrams and Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs and Index. The MacMillan Company, New York, 1907. (Price, $2.) 
The first edition of this valuable work was reviewed in the Bulletin for 
1905, p. 441-2. The new edition covers the progress of events since the transfer 
of the work to the United States, bringing the history and technology of the 
enterprise down to 1907. 

Clays, their Occurrence, Properties and Uses; with especial ref- 
erence to those of the United States. By Heinrich Ries, Ph.D, 

New York, John Wiley & Sons, 1906. Pp. xvi, 490. Pll. XLIV, figs. 65. 
Nothing, perhaps, indicates more clearly the growth of specialization in geologic 
science than the appearance of this general treatise upon the subject of clays, a 
subject that a few years ago seemed to have little interest outside of brick yards and 
quarries for material for the manufacture of pottery. The present status of the 
specialty is due in an important degree to the investigations and reports of the 
author himself, who, beginning with the clays of the Hudson River region, has 
gradually extended his field of study until he has been called upon to prepare 
detailed reports upon the clays of many of the clay-producing States of the Union, 
and he has studied the chief deposits of Europe. Such an extended, practical, first- 



